A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS.  IDEAS.  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 


The  major  education  bill  in  Congress  this  year 
is  identical  to  last  year’s  Murray-Metcalf  Bill.  Backed 
by  the  NEA,  it  calls  for  more  than  $1  billion  in  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  in  the  first  year,  with  gradually  increasing 
amounts  in  later  years.  The  measure  was  introduced 
in  the  first  week  of  this  session  by  three  legislators. 
Sen.  James  E.  Murray  and  Rep.  Lee  Metcalf  of  Mon¬ 
tana  and  Rep.  Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 
In  the  Senate,  Sen.  Murray  will  look  after  it.  In  the 
House,  its  fate  rests  heavily  on  Rep.  Thompson,  who 
has  stepped  into  Rep.  Metcalf’s  shoes  on  the  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor  Committee.  Rep.  Thompson  says  the 
bill  has  a  “moderately  good”  chance  of  passage  and 
predicts  floor  action  on  it  around  Easter.  “I’m  not  go¬ 
ing  to  sit  and  let  time  go  by  on  this,”  he  declared.  “I’m 
going  to  press  it.” 

*^We  must  have  teachers  of  competence,’* 

said  President  Eisenhower  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
message  last  month.  “To  obtain  and  hold  them  we 
need  standards.  We  need  a  national  goal.  And  once 
established  I  am  certain  that  public  opinion  would 
compel  steady  progress  toward  its  accomplishment.” 
The  President  was  proposing  the  appointment  of  a 
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committee  to  make  “an  appraisal  of  the  potentials  of 
our  future,”  the  result  to  be  a  set  of  national  objectives 
“that  would  not  only  spur  us  on  to  our  finest  efforts 
but  would  meet  the  stern  test  of  practicality.”  While 
he  singled  out  education  for  special  mention,  he  said 
he  intended  that  the  committee  should  be  concerned, 
among  other  things,  with  the  economy  and  health  and 
living  standards.  What  the  President  proposes  would, 
in  effect,  make  better  education  a  matter  of  national 
policy. 

Virginia’s  ‘^massive  resistance”  laws,  as 

expected,  were  found  unconstitutional  by  state  and 
Federal  courts  last  month.  But  still  there  appeared  to 
be  no  certainty  of  an  early  reopening  of  the  schools. 
Governor  Almond  appeared  on  radio  and  television 
the  following  day  and  praised  as  “magnificent”  the 
efforts  of  private  school  groups  in  Norfolk,  Charlottes¬ 
ville  and  Front  Royal,  where  nine  schools  have  been 
closed  since  September.  He  told  his  audience,  “Be 
not  dismayed.  We  have  just  begun  to  fight.”  And  he 
accused  the  advocates  of  integration  of  wanting  to 
“substitute  strife,  bitterness,  turmoil  and  chaos  for  the 
tranquility  and  happiness  of  an  organized  society.”  He 
repeated  that  he  will  appoint  a  special  study  commit¬ 
tee  to  prepare  new  anti-integration  laws  for  submis¬ 
sion  to  a  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  IJ.  S.  Office  of  Education  is  considering 
an  elaborate,  long-range  research  project  which  would 
roduce  a  representative  picture  of  the  nation’s  entire 
igh  school  population.  Preliminary  plans  call  for  the 
testing  of  500,000  students  from  1400  high  schools 
next  January  and  February,  with  a  follow-up  a  year 
later.  The  students  will  take  a  two-day  series  of  25 
tests,  the  results  of  which  will  show  students’  aptitudes 
and  abilities,  and  what  the  schools  are  doing  to  devel¬ 
op  them.  They  will  show  the  students’  career  plans— 
and  the  follow-up  checks,  planned  for  one,  five,  10  and 
20  years  later,  would  show  the  effectiveness  of  testing, 
guidance  and  instructional  programs  on  these.  If  the 
plan  is  approved,  the  American  Institute  for  Research 
will  carry  out  the  project,  beginning  in  May  with  a 
field  test  of  about  1000  students. 
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•  Administration 


“The  reason  given  by  the  Pawtucket  [R.I.l 
school  committee  for  dropping  Edmund  J. 
Farrell  as  superintendent  raises  two  important 
Questions:  Is  ability  to  get  along  with  City  Hall 
the  prime  test  of  a  school  superintendent’s  com¬ 
petency?  At  what  point  does  school  committee 
cooperation  with  City  Hall  lead  to  school  com¬ 
mittee  subordination  to  City  Hall? 

“The  Pawtucket  school  committee  declined  to 
re-elect  Mr.  Farrell  at  its  annual  election  last 
Tuesday  evening.  The  reason  for  its  refusal,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  statement  released  to  the  press,  was 
‘to  alleviate  the  constant  friction  between  the 
school  department  and  the  city  administration  in 
the  vital  area  of  school  finances,  without  detract¬ 
ing  from  the  quality  of  our  educational  stand¬ 
ards.’ 

“If  the  statement  is  accepted  at  face  value,  the 
implication  is  that  the  committee  believes  public 
education  during  Mr.  FarreU’s  tenure  was  of  high 
quality  —  the  committee  does  not  want  to  de¬ 
tract  from  it  —  but  that  Mr.  Farrell  had  to  go 
because  he  wrangled  with  City  Hall  over  money 
to  run  the  schools. 

“Is  fighting  City  Hall  for  school  funds  a  sin? 
Is  it  possible  that  the  quality  of  Pawtucket 
schooling  is  as  high  as  it  is  because  the  superin¬ 
tendent  was  willing  to  make  the  fight?  Would 
not  public  education  be  better  off  with  more 
superintendents  willing  to  fight  for  more  money 
to  improve  its  quality? 

“The  danger  implied  by  the  second  question 
is  more  serious.  A  school  committee  should  be 
interested  in  economy,  and  its  first  duty  is  to 
provide  facilities  for  high  standards  of  public 
education.  If  it  can  do  both  and  get  along  with 
City  Hall,  so  much  the  better.  But  it  should  not 
risk  lowering  standards  for  the  sake  of  economy 
or  harmony  with  City  Hall. 

“The  intention  here  is  not  to  infer  that  the 
school  committee’s  action  on  Tuesday  night  has 
damaged  or  will  damage  Pawtucket  education 
standards.  That  remains  to  be  seen.  The  inten¬ 
tion  is  to  suggest  that  having  sacrificed  a  super¬ 
intendent  at  the  altar  of  good  relations  with 
C]ity  Hall,  the  school  committee  has  taken  the 
first  step  along  a  path  that  could  eventually  lead 
to  its  complete  dominance  by  City  Hall.” 

From  an  editorial  in  the  January  12  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.I.)  Journal. 


•  Srhooi  Hoard 


Some  basic  rules  for  a  successful  bonding  cam¬ 
paign  have  been  distilled  from  a  research  project 
carried  out  by  a  Grand  Rapids  teacher  for  his  doctoral 
dissertation.  Writing  in  the  Michigan  Education 
Journal  for  January,  Jerry  J.  Herman  lists  these  do’s 
and  don’ts: 


DO 

Make  sure  the  board  unanimously  favors  the  bond 
issue  before  a  referendum  is  attempted. 

Settle  arguments  on  proposed  sites  well  before  vot¬ 
ing  day. 

Solicit  civic  club  members’  help  for  planning  and 
publicizing  the  campaign. 

Make  the  most  of  parents’  associations  and  civic 
and  church  groups  in  organizing  and  carrying  out 
the  campaign. 

Issue  printed  information  on  the  subject;  see  that 
it  is  widely  distributed. 

Hold  open  public  meetings. 

Arrange  a  phone  campaign  to  get  the  voters  out. 

Try  for  plenty  of  newspaper  coverage  stressing  the 
improvements  the  bond  issue  would  permit. 

DON’T 

Campaign  without  attempting  to  organize  an  ad¬ 
visory  committee  of  lay  citizens  and  parents’  associa¬ 
tions. 

Permit  an  aggressive  professional  staff  approach, 
particularly  if  an  advisory  committee  of  lay  citizens 
isn’t  used. 

Attempt  a  referendum  if  the  public  feels  unin¬ 
formed,  “left  out,”  or  opposed. 

Try  to  put  a  campaign  over  unless  the  public  sees 
the  need  for  it. 

Push  aggressively;  present  straight  facts,  true,  com¬ 
plete  and  accurate. 

Imply  curtailed  or  suspended  services  will  follow 
defeat  of  the  bond  issue. 

Attempt  a  bond  election  during  a  period  of  tax 
collection  or  other  elections. 


•  The  Math  Program 


A  quick  and  easy  method  of  keeping  track 

of  a  pupil’s  progress  in  arithmetic  has  been  developed 
at  the  King  School  in  Chicago.  A  child’s  mastery  (or 
lack  of  it)  of  arithmetical  skills  for  his  grade  level  is 
charted  graphically  on  a  card.  A  glance  at  the  card 
shows  the  teacher  the  gaps  in  the  pupil’s  abilities  — 
and  tells  where  to  begin  with  a  new  pupil. 

The  student  body  at  King  is  a  transient  one,  and 
formerly  a  school-wide  diagnostic  test  was  used  to 
measure  skills.  However,  with  the  rapid  changes  in 
the  student  body,  test  results  soon  were  almost  value¬ 
less.  And  there  was  no  way  to  measure  subsequent 
gain  made  by  students  who  remained  at  the  school. 
So  the  new  card  system  was  devised  as  a  permanent 
record  which  would  follow  the  child  through  the 
school. 

The  card  is  ruled  horizontally  and  vertically  into 
squares.  The  words  “addition,”  “subtraction,”  “com¬ 
mon  fractions,”  “decimals,”  etc.,  appear  in  a  column  at 
the  left.  Across  the  top  appear  the  grade  numbers. 
In  Grade  4B  each  child  takes  a  diagnostic  test.  The 
results  are  shaded  in  red,  like  a  bar  graph,  across  the 
card.  As  the  child  progresses,  the  bars  are  extended. 

Principal  Harry  Strasburg,  who  reports  on  the  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  Chicago  Schools  Journal  for  December, 


o 
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says  it  gives  “a  very  accurate  picture  of  the  instruc¬ 
tional  needs  in  arithmetic,  graae  by  grade  and  pupil 
by  pupil.”  It  gives  teachers  a  guide  for  grouping  chil¬ 
dren,  and  when  classes  begin  in  September  and  Febru¬ 
ary,  the  teacher  just  looks  at  the  cards  instead  of 
taking  three  to  four  weeks  to  find  out  which  child 
needs  help  and  which  needs  enrichment. 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


State  and  local  governments  borrowed 

(through  bond  issues)  a  record  $7.4  billion  in  1958. 
the  New  York  Times  reported  last  month  in  its  annual 
financial  survey.  And  the  outlook  is  that  municipali¬ 
ties  will  go  deeper  into  hock  by  at  least  the  same 
amount  this  year.  More  of  the  money  was  borrowed 
for  school  construction  than  for  any  other  purpose. 

A  gnide  for  rating  the  quality  of  a  school  sys¬ 
tem  is  offered  to  parents  by  Harold  Howe,  2nd,  princi¬ 
pal  of  Newton  (Mass.)  High  School.  He  suggests  they 
ask  school  administrators  these  questions: 

—  How  does  the  per  pupil  expenditure  compare  with 
national,  state  anef  area  figures?  The  higher  the 
figure,  the  better  the  system  is  likely  to  be. 

—  Does  the  system  keep  track  of  graduates  and  check 
on  their  college  performance?  College  records  are 
more  important  tnan  the  number  going  to  college. 

—  Is  there  a  guidance  staff  —  one  counselor  for  each 
300  students  or  so? 

—  Is  there  a  definite  system  for  improving  teaching 
and  subject  matter? 

—  By  what  criteria  is  a  teacher  hired? 

—  Are  there  special  groupings  by  ability?  This  is  most 
important,  Mr.  Howe  feels. 

—  Is  class  size  closer  to  25  than  35? 

—  What  are  the  course  offerings?  Can  a  student  get 
advance  math  and  four  years  of  a  language— or  two? 

A  majority  of  the  public  favors  merit  pay 

for  teachers  and  more  emphasis  on  teaching  the  slow 
student.  These  are  the  findings  of  two  separate  Gallup 
Polls  taken  in  December.  Merit  pay  was  favored  over 
pay  based  on  length  of  service  by  two  out  of  three 
adults.  One  out  of  five  favored  the  latter.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  p)oll,  26  per  cent  of  adults  favored  devoting  extra 
teaching  time  to  gifted  pupils.  But  86  per  cent  indi¬ 
cated  that  extra  teaching  time  should  be  given  to  the 
slow  student. 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 


Here  are  some  recently  ottered  thoughts 

on  the  condition  of  the  times: 

America  is  growing  in  wealth,  productivity  and 
military  strength,  but  not  in  moral  vigor.  What’s  need¬ 
ed  is  an  “extension  of  the  do-it-yourself  movement  into 
the  area  of  thinking.  The  chances  are  that  America 
will  not  be  saved  by  brawn.”  —Prof.  Max  Lemer  of 
Brandeis  University. 


A  centralized  society  such  as  ours  gives  the  indi¬ 
vidual  better  health,  education,  productivity  and  lei¬ 
sure.  But  at  the  same  time  the  individual’s  rights  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  restricted.  The  point  has  been 
reached  where  the  individual  is  beginning  to  feel  he 
needs  more  freedom,  that  he  must  not  be  victimized  by 
the  society  that  benefits  him.  This  paradox  “is  one  of 
the  really  great  problems  of  our  time.  It  belongs  in 
a  class  with  the  question  of  man’s  ability  to  survive  his 
nuclear  discoveries.”  —Dr.  Alexander  H.  Leighton,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  social  psychiatry  at  Cornell  University  Medi¬ 
cal  School. 

Americans  live  by  a  “fun  morality”  —  but  that  is  not 
necessarily  an  evil.  Instead,  it  represents  “the  inevit¬ 
able  consequences  of  certain  fairly  basic  social  chang¬ 
es,”  including  the  shorter  work  week,  increased  leisure 
time  and  a  weakening  of  the  father’s  traditional  au¬ 
thority.  At  worst,  “fun  morality”  is  a  transitory  phase 
in  cultural  development,  and  “I  fail  to  see  a  shocking 
lack  of  values  represented  in  the  dishwasher,  television, 
and  the  36-hour  work  week.”  Dr.  Sol  Wiener  Gins- 
burg,  president  of  the  New  York  Society  for  Clinical 
Psychiatry. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Education  and  Freedom  by  H.  G.  Rickover.  E.  P.  Dutton  ir 
Co.,  300  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10.  256pp.  $3.50.  (A  col¬ 
lection  of  Adm.  Rickocer’s  speeches  of  the  last  four  years,  fn 
which  he  gives  U.  S.  education,  and  the  public  attitude  that 
supports  it,  a  thorough  lambasting.) 


•  The  Learner 


In  ease  anyone’s  running  a  “Student  of  the 
Year”  contest,  here  are  a  couple  of  highly  promising 
candidates: 

Brian  Cook,  ninth-grade  student  at  St.  George  High 
School,  St.  George,  Maine,  who  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  the  admissions  oflBce  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology:  “MIT  is  my  big  aim  in  ’63. 
Besides  achieving  A’s  in  algebra,  reading  everything 
I  can  get  my  eyes  on  in  the  field  of  all  phases  of 
space  and  science,  and  going  without  shoes  to  save 
money  —  I  need  additional  infonnation:  Tuition, 
Scholarships,  Careers  in  Space  Exploration,  and  Rock¬ 
et  Engineering.  I  am  third  in  line  in  a  family  of  five 
expensive,  hungry  children,  and  my  father  is  a  lobster 
fisherman.  This  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  what  becomes 
of  me  will  depend  on  me  mostly.  Do  you  have  any 
special  advice  so  every  minute  will  count  in  the  next 
three  and  a  half  years?  I  am  coming  to  MIT  somehow 
—  and  you  will  be  glad  to  see  me.” 

And  William  Frazer,  Pacoima,  Cal.,  junior  high 
school  pupil,  who  did  a  nice  piece  of  original  research 
for  a  term  paper  on  history.  He  wrote  to  Japanese 
Vice  Adm.  Kiyohide  Shima  to  ask  why  he  withdrew 
his  forces  from  the  crucial  battle  of  Leyte  Gulf  in 
October  of  1944.  The  admiral,  impressed  by  Bill’s 
“eagerness  and  enthusiasm  to  find  out  the  truth,” 
wrote  back  a  2000-word  explanation  of  the  retreat 
that  had  puzzled  historians  for  14  years.  His  explana¬ 
tion:  He  feared  a  trap  that  would  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  his  fleet. 
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•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 

Responsibility  can  be  a  reward  —  and  a 

reason  for  reward.  In  arguments  over  merit  pay,  this 
is  seldom  recognized,  writes  John  F.  Staehile  in  the 
December  School  Life. 

Current  beliefs  to  the  contrary,  teachers’  responsi¬ 
bilities  vary  widely  within  a  school  system  —  a  study 
probably  would  prove  this.  If  the  school  administrator 
decides  that  one  teacher  has  more  responsibility  than 
the  others,  then  this  should  be  weighed  in  setting 
salaries.  If  not,  additional  responsibilities  (and  higher 
salaries)  can  be  assigned  to  capable  teachers  —  both 
as  a  reward  and  to  make  better  use  of  their  abilities. 

This  raises  the  question  of  whether  extra  pay  for 
“superior”  teachers  can  be  justified  if  their  talents  are 
not  used  more  effectively. 

The  author  also  questions  whether  a  salary  increase 
is  enough  of  a  reward  in  itself.  Beyond  a  certain  level, 
material  rewards  become  less  satisfying  unless  ac¬ 
companied  by  nonmaterial  rewards.  And  many  of 
these  latter  are  associated  with  higher  responsibility. 
So,  he  concludes,  extra  pay  and  extra  responsibility 
should  go  together. 

Admittedly,  teaching  cannot  be  organized  just  to  fit 
a  salary  schedule.  But  possibly  new  ways  can  be  found 
to  use  the  staff  to  the  best  effect  on  children  and  to 
secure  and  develop  the  best  teachers. 


•  Science  Education _ 

Tbe  famed  Scope§  Trial  of  the  1920’s  •— 

the  case  of  the  high  school  teacher  who  taught  the 
theory  of  evolution  —  is  recalled  in  an  article  in  the 
January  Scientific  American. 

The  defendant  was  John  Thomas  Scopes,  24-year- 
old  science  teacher  and  football  coach  in  the  little 
town  of  Dayton,  Tenn.  He  thought  it  illogical  that  the 
state  of  Tennessee  should  prohibit  the  teaching  of 
evolution  —  and  yet  furnish  him  with  a  textbook  that 
presented  the  theory.  So  he  and  a  friend  arranged  a 
test  case.  Scopes’  arrest  immediately  attracted  nation¬ 
wide  attention. 

The  great  lawyer  Clarence  Darrow  offered  his  serv¬ 
ices  as  defense  attorney  and  was  accepted.  On  the 
side  of  the  prosecution  was  three-time  presidential 
candidate  William  Jennings  Bryan,  leader  of  the 
Fundamentalists  who  were  pressuring  institutions  of 
learning  in  20  states  to  curb  the  teaching  of  science, 
particularly  evolution.  The  trial  opened  before  Judge 
John  T.  Raulston  on  July  10,  1925. 

Darrow  immediately  moved  to  quash  the  indict¬ 
ment,  arguing  that  the  statute  “is  as  bold  an  attempt 
to  destroy  learning  as  ever  was  made  in  the  Middle 
Ages  .  .  .  The  statute  says  you  cannot  teach  anything 
in  conflict  with  the  Bible.”  The  prosecution  tried  to 
limit  arguments  to  the  question  of  whether  Scopes 
had  violated  the  law,  and  objected  successfully  to  the 
testimony  of  Darrow’s  scientific  witnesses.  “Expert 
testimony  is  not  needed,”  Bryan  declared. 

The  defense  lost  a  succession  of  rulings,  and  finally, 
the  case,  after  Bryan  himself  took  the  stand  and  de¬ 


fended  his  religious  views  under  Darrow’s  direct  ex¬ 
amination.  Scopes  was  fined  $100,  which  was  later 
remitted  by  the  State  Supreme  Court,  though  the  anti¬ 
evolution  stahite  was  upheld. 

The  victory  actually  went  to  Darrow,  however,  says 
author  Fay-Cooper  Cole.  The  trial  did  much  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  popular  understanding  of  science.  “There 
has  been  no  comparable  effort  since  then  to  suppress 
this  advance  [Darwin’s  theory]  in  man’s  understand¬ 
ing  of  himself  and  the  world  he  lives  in.” 


•  The  Sociat  Studien 

Recent  writings  on  the  social  studies  bring 
to  light  a  number  of  current  instructional  trends.  Guy 
Wagner,  in  Midland  Schools  for  November,  lists  these 
as  follows: 

1.  A  trend  toward  lumping  several  social  studies 
subjects  into  one  course  at  the  elementary  level.  At 
the  high  school  level,  separate  teaching  of  world  his¬ 
tory,  American  history  and  American  go\’ernment  is 
still  common. 

2.  The  unit  plan  of  instruction  is  widely  favored, 
though  in  many  classrooms  page-by-page  teaching 
from  a  textbook  is  still  the  basic  plan. 

3.  Students  are  doing  more  and  more  research  in 
sources  outside  their  textbooks  —  in  the  library  and 
elsewhere. 

4.  More  and  more  use  is  being  made  of  local  cit¬ 
izens  who  can  contribute  specialized  knowledge  in 
some  particular  field. 

5.  'There  is  a  special  emphasis  on  international  un¬ 
derstanding  and  intercultural  relations.  Conservation 

NEW  BOOKS 

FOR  LEISURE  READING  .  .  . 

The  Voyages  of  Joshua  Slocum,  edited  by  Walter 
Magnes  Teller,  is  a  collection  of  the  fascinating 
writings  of  an  old  Yankee  sea  dog  who  disap¬ 
peared  at  sea  in  1909.  Slocum  went  to  sea  at  the 
age  of  16,  and  at  25  won  his  first  command.  He 
was  40  and  a  prosperous  shipowner  when  his 
fortunes  began  to  decline.  A  shipwreck  on  the 
coast  of  South  America  and  a  55(X)-mile  voyage 
back  home  in  a  small  boat  with  his  wife  and 
two  of  his  children  was  one  of  the  first  of  his 
disastrous  adventures.  This  is  described  in  The 
Voyage  of  the  Liberdade,  which  Slocum  wrote 
to  recoup  his  losses.  The  Voyage  of  the  Destroyer 
is  his  account  of  a  fantastic  and  hazardous  pas¬ 
sage  on  an  iron  gunboat  being  delivered  to 
counterrevolutionary  forces  in  Brazil.  His  last 
work,  the  classic  Sailing  Alone  Around  the 
World,  details  his  three-year  voyage  in  the  35- 
foot,  homemade  sloop,  “Spray,”  the  first  solo 
circumnavigation  ever  completed.  All  are  writ¬ 
ten  with  much  gusto  in  a  vivid,  individualistic 
prose.  Mr.  Teller  also  deserves  credit  for  a  fine 
job  of  editing  and  commenting.  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  30  College  Ave.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
401pp.  Nicely  bound.  $6.00. 
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of  both  human  and  physical  resources  also  is  strongly 
emphasized. 

6.  Classroom  procedures  often  are  the  result  of  mu¬ 
tual  planning  by  teacher  and  pupil.  Problem-solving 
committees,  “buzz  sessions”  and  panel  discussions  are 
common  group  techniques. 

7.  Documentary  films,  educational  recordings  and 
other  audio-visual  aids  are  promoting  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  social  studies. 

8.  Special  programs  for  the  gifted  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  emphasized  in  the  past  year. 


•  Higher  Education 


.4dvaneed  placement  is  the  coming  thing. 

Teachers,  students  and  colleges  are  growing  more 
and  more  e.xcited  about  it.  So  reports  Jack  N.  Arbo- 
lino,  director  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board’s  Advanced  Placement  Program. 

At  an  education  editors’  and  writers’  conference  at 
Carmel,  N.  Y.,  last  month,  Mr.  Arbolino  outlined  re¬ 
cent  growth  of  the  program.  Some  12,000  students 
( more  than  three  times  as  many  as  last  year )  will  take 
15,000  examinations  this  year  in  any  of  11  subjects. 
Many  of  those  who  pass  will  enter  college  with  credit 
for  one  or  more  courses.  Some  will  enter  college  with¬ 
out  credit,  but  will  be  permitted  to  register  in  ad¬ 
vanced  courses.  A  growing  number  of  colleges  are 
giving  both  credit  and  advanced  placement  (AP). 

Colleges,  says  Mr.  Arbolino,  have  everything  to 
gain,  since  the  secondary  schools  do  the  work  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  student.  So  far,  they  are  satisfied  with  the 
products  of  the  program.  For  example,  a  recent  re¬ 
port  from  Harvard,  where  357  of  1100  in  last  fall’s 
freshman  class  entered  with  some  kind  of  advanced 
placement,  said  many  AP  freshmen  performed  better 
than  sophomores. 

Teachers  must  do  extra  work  in  preparing  the  stu¬ 
dent  for  AP,  but  they  find  the  tangible  results  reward¬ 
ing.  A  teacher’s  enthusiasm  for  the  program  has  been 
known  to  spread  to  an  entire  high  school  faculty  — 
with  the  result  that  an  AP  class  in  one  subject  was 
extended  to  include  all  subjects.  If  anyone  is  hard  to 
convince  of  the  desirability  of  AP,  Mr.  Arbolino  said, 
it’s  the  community. 
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•  Student  Activities _ 

The  kids  who  drove  to  school  were  mostly  the 
weakest  students  at  Madison  High  in  Rexburg,  Idaho. 
Principal  Willis  Nelson  discovered  this  after  compar¬ 
ing  the  grade  averages  of  those  who  did  drive  to 
school  and  those  who  didn’t  for  four  years.  He  found: 
Not  one  A-average  pupil  drove  an  auto  to  school. 
Nor  did  85  per  cent  of  the  B-average  kids. 

Nor  did  59  per  cent  of  the  C-average  kids. 

Nor  did  29  per  cent  of  the  D-average  kids. 

Nor  did  17  per  cent  of  those  who  dropped  out  be¬ 
cause  of  failure  or  delinquency. 

The  others  did. 


Principal  Nelson  took  his  findings  to  PTA  groups, 
the  town  council,  the  school  board,  the  American 
Legion  and  other  civic  groups.  Soon  the  town  was  up 
in  arms  —  everyone  was  campaigning  to  stop  students 
from  driving  to  school.  Parents  signed  pledge  cards  to 
support  the  movement.  The  business  was  discussed  in 
churches. 

Principal  Nelson  pounded  home  his  view  that  car 
ownership  does  more  harm  than  good  to  a  high  school 
student.  He  added  fuel  to  the  fire  by  pointing  out  to 
police  and  downtown  businessmen  that  traffic  in  the 
business  section  would  be  reduced  if  the  kids  did  not 
drive  to  school. 

As  a  result  of  the  campaign,  car-driving  to  Madison 
High  School  has  been  cut  drastically  —  and  the 
general  scholastic  average  has  risen. 


•  Curriculum 

Courses  in  Russian  History  — —  to  prepare 
students  “for  responsible  citizenship  in  the  world  of 
1980”  —  were  called  for  at  the  73rd  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Historical  Assn,  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
Dec.  28.  John  M.  Thompson  of  the  Social  Science  Re¬ 
search  Council  said  Russia  will  continue  to  be  one  of 
the  nations  whose  activities  most  vitally  affect  the 
United  States. 

He  called  for  staff  specialists  in  Russian  history  in 
every  college  and  graduate  history  department.  He 
urged  that  every  college  student  be  given  some  train¬ 
ing  in  Russian  affairs.  “Let  me  stress,”  he  said,  “that  I 
am  including  in  this  discussion  also  ...  the  secondary 
and  even  elementary  schools.” 

The  Russian  language  is  taught  in  143  high 
schools  in  the  U.  S.  and  its  territories,  a  Brooklyn 
College  study  center  reported  last  month.  In  those 
schools,  the  center  said,  the  language  is  being  taught 
to  some  2400  students.  Eighteen  months  ago,  only 
about  a  dozen  U.  S.  high  schools  offered  Russian. 


•  Education  Abroad 

Which  is  better  — —  a  ham  sandwich  or  a  pipe 
wrench?  Prof.  Clifton  Hall  of  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers  (Nashville,  Tenn.)  asked  this  question 
last  month  to  point  out  the  futility  of  comparing  Brit¬ 
ish  and  American  education.  Both  are  good,  he  said, 
but  for  different  purposes. 

Dr.  Hall,  who  recently  returned  to  this  country  after 
a  year  in  England,  pointed  out  these  marked  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  two: 

—  British  schools  separate  boys  and  girls. 

—  British  school  plants  are  more  economically  built  — 
but  they  lack  heating  and  lighting  of  the  quality 
provided  in  most  U.  S.  schools. 

—  The  British  system  is  selective,  providing  for  111;>- 
year-olds  to  take  “eleven-plus”  examinations.  These 
test  results  determine  whether  the  pupil’s  further  train¬ 
ing  will  be  for  college,  technical  or  nontechnical  work. 
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•  Guidance 

Preparing  students  for  college  is  a  specialty 
of  the  guidance  staff  at  Evanston  Township  (111.) 
High  School,  reports  Mildred  Fox,  college  consultant 
for  the  school. 

All  students,  whether  college-bound  or  not,  are 
interviewed  by  high  school  counselors  while  they  are 
still  in  the  eighth  grade  in  junior  high  school.  At  that 
time,  students  work  out  a  tentative  four-year  program 
of  courses.  They  also  take  a  battery  of  “career  tests,” 
designed  to  encourage  early  thought  about  careers. 

Once  in  high  school,  the  students  are  encouraged  to 
make  use  of  the  library’s  “career-college  room,”  con¬ 
taining  college  catalogues  and  career  and  vocational 
handbooks.  In  their  senior  year,  students  attend  an 
actual  college  lecture.  And  they  hear  college  coun¬ 
selors  who  visit  the  high  school. 

Evanston’s  counselors  visit  many  colleges  and  write 
down  their  personal  impressions  for  inclusion  in  a 
college  file  which  the  entire  staff  will  use  in  helping 
pupils  select  the  right  institution  of  higher  learning. 
The  staff  also  conducts  follow-up  studies  in  the  prog¬ 
ress  Evanston  graduates  make  in  the  colleges. 

Evanston  spends  about  $50  per  pupil  for  its  guid¬ 
ance  services.  “What  a  school  does  with  its  course 
offering  really  comes  down  to  what  its  guidance  pro¬ 
gram  does,”  says  Miss  Fox. 

A  *‘distarbing’’  1 1  per  cent  drop  in  fall  fresh¬ 
man  engineering  enrollments  was  reported  last  month 
by  HEW  Secretary  Flemming.  He  said  only  70,129 
freshmen  registered  for  engineering  courses  in  Sep¬ 
tember  as  compared  to  78,757  for  the  year  before. 

“This  is  a  serious  setback  in  a  field  of  education 
vital  to  our  national  security  in  a  period  of  revolution¬ 
ary  technological  change,”  Dr.  Flemming  said.  It  was 
the  first  time  in  seven  years  that  the  numbers  of 
freshman  engineers  failed  to  increase  —  and  at  a  time 
when  total  college  and  university  enrollment  increased 
markedly. 

The  secretary  said  his  figures  were  from  a  pre¬ 
liminary  report  of  the  Office  of  Education,  but  that 
he  wanted  them  made  public  “at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.”  He  added  that  total  imdergraduate  enroll¬ 
ment  in  engineering  also  dropped  4.4  per  cent  from 
268,761  in  1957  to  256,995. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Counseling  the  Emotionally  Disturbed  bu  C.  H.  Patterson. 
New  York,  Harper  is-  Brothers.  458pp.  Index.  $6.00.  ( Delves 
into  the  nature  and  extent  of  emotional  disturbances.  Outlines 
the  necessanj  qualifications  of  the  counselor  and  discusses 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  training  for  the  emotionally 
disturbed.) 


•  Soviet  Education 

Rnssian  strides  in  education  should  be  met  in 
the  U.  S.  by  a  new  era  of  testing  and  guidance.  Dr. 
Henry  Chauncey,  president  of  the  Educational  Test¬ 
ing  Service,  said  last  month.  Education  is  Russia’s 


“secret  weapon,”  he  said.  Testing  and  guidance  could 
be  oms. 

In  his  annual  report  on  the  activities  of  the  ETS, 
Dr.  Chauncey  said  he  does  not  feel  the  U.  S.  should 
attempt  to  follow  the  Russian  pattern.  The  Russians 
waste  talent  by  trying  to  train  all  students  in  advanced 
math  and  science,  ‘nut  we  may  well  have  erred  in 
the  other  direction,  by  giving  ^  too  quickly  on  the 
students  who  seem  to  have  difficulty”  in  elementary 
math  and  science,  “and  allowing  them  to  duck  the 
courses  they  really  could  handle  if  they  were  encour¬ 
aged  to  work  harder.” 

This  is  where  good  testing  and  guidance  techniques 
(something  the  Russians  don’t  have)  come  in.  With 
our  varied  curriculums,  we  can  give  each  student  the 
training  best  suited  to  his  abilities.  But  the  problem 
is  to  see  that  each  student  gets  this  training  and  not 
some  other.  Guidance  and  testing,  in  short,  “can  help 
us  make  our  educational  system  fit  the  needs  of  all  our 
youth  better  than  the  Russian  system  meets  the  needs 
of  Soviet  youth.” 

Special  schools  for  the  gifted  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  in  Russia  as  part  of  the  current  overhaul  of 
the  Soviet  educational  system.  But  the  idea  is  meet¬ 
ing  with  opposition.  One  of  the  critics  is  Alexander 
Nesmeysnov,  president  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences.  His  complaint:  They  are  “undemocratic.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Soviet  Education  by  Scott  Nearing.  American  Russian  Insti¬ 
tute,  90  McAllister  St.,  San  Francisco  2.  30pp.  50c.  (A  run¬ 
down  on  what  Russian  youngsters  are  taught  and  how  and  in 
what  types  of  schools.  Generally  good,  but  not  quite  up  to 
date,  since  it  was  printed  jtist  prior  to  Premier  Khrushchev’s 
recent  announcement  of  impending  reforms.) 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 

The  elementary  jichool  pnpil  gets  three  vital 
benefits  from  a  sound  physical  education  program,  say 
Charles  A.  Bucher  and  Evelyn  M.  Reaae  in  a  new 
book.  His  need  for  vigorous  physical  activity  is  satis¬ 
fied,  his  emotional  stability  is  strengthened  and  his 
physical  coordination  is  improved. 

He  needs  physical  activity  because: 

1.  It  is  essential  to  gooa  health. 

2.  Many  children  are  deprived  of  outdoor  farm 
work,  fishing,  hunting  and  other  activities  —  and  be¬ 
sides,  the  television  fad  promotes  inactivity. 

3.  Much  of  his  out-of-school  time  is  devoted  to 
music,  art,  dramatics  and  other  sedentary  interests. 

4.  Many  communities  lack  play  facilities. 

He  needs  emotional  stability  because,  otherwise,  the 
stress  of  modern  competition  can  prove  disastrous.  To¬ 
day’s  labor-saving  devices  tend  to  keep  the  muscles 
out  of  tune,  and  as  physical  fitness  decreases,  the  like¬ 
lihood  of  strain,  fatigue  and  illness  increases. 

He  needs  physical  coordination  because  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  an  active,  productive  life.  The  uncoordinated 
child  is  accident-prone,  and  hazardous  conditions  are 
ever-present.  Accident  prevention  can  be  aided 
through  good  mind  and  muscle  coordination,  good  re- 
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THE  JUVENILE  DELINQUENT  (circa  1900) 

“On  Johnson  Street  [Chicago]  was  the  Walsh 
School,  a  public  institution  and  the  scene  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  feuds  in  America  —  a  war 
between  rival  gangs  of  schoolboys  that  lasted  al¬ 
most  30  years,  during  which  time  several  were 
killed  ana  at  least  a  score  were  shot  or  stabbed, 
or  seriously  injured  by  brickbats  and  clubs.  The 
boys  carried  knives  and  revolvers  to  school  and 
occasionally  slashed  and  took  pot-shots  at  each 
other  in  the  class  rooms;  fought  desperate,  bloody 
battles  in  the  streets  and  playgrounds.  In  the  last 
of  these  gunfights,  the  belligerents  numbered 
about  50  .  .  .  For  many  years  after  this  battle, 
every  boy  who  attended  the  Walsh  School  was 
searched  before  being  permitted  to  enter  the 
building.” 

—  From  Gem  of  the  Prairie 
by  Herbert  Asbury 


flexes  and  quick  mental  reactions. 

Physical  Education  in  the  Modern  Elementary 
School.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
11.  437pp.  Ulus.  Index.  $5.50. 
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•  The  Sehooi  Library 


Central  book  processing  saves  money  and 

frees  the  school  librarian  from  clerical  chores  that 
steal  time  from  her  real  job  of  helping  teachers  and 
making  books  available  to  students.  Tms  is  the  con¬ 
clusion  reached  by  a  Michigan  Schoolmasters  Club 
conference  on  the  school  library  held  recently  at  Ann 
Arbor. 

Central  book  processing,  the  conferees  concluded, 
eliminates  endless  duplication  of  orders,  typing  and 
filing.  In  a  system  with  12  schools,  for  example,  one 
professional  worker  with  a  semiskilled  clerk  or  two 
could  do  the  work  which  otherwise  would  be  done 
by  a  dozen  persons  in  a  dozen  different  places. 

Cataloguing  and  classification  alone  is  a  process 
better  left  to  a  single  professional  cataloguer,  since 
it  requires  special  skills  and  adaptabilities.  The  result 
is  a  better  —  because  standardized  —  card  catalogue, 
more  effective  as  a  teaching  instrument.  A  professional 
cataloguer,  too,  will  see  that  the  work  gets  done  —  the 
busy  school  librarian  might  not  find  time  for  it,  and 
■SO  the  library  might  suffer. 

Quantity  purchase  discounts  of  up  to  35  per  cent 
are  available  for  large  orders,  made  possible  by  central 
purchasing.  Small  orders  carry  only  10  to  15  per  cent 
discount,  so  the  saving  in  money  can  be  a  substantial 
one. 


**Wake  IJp  and  Read’’  will  be  tbe  tbeme  of 

the  second  annual  National  Library  Week,  April  12-18. 
Sponsored  by  the  National  Book  Committee,  Inc.,  a 
nonprofit  citizens  group,  and  the  American  Library 


Assn.,  it  is  promoted  as  the  only  nationwide  grass¬ 
roots  program  for  a  “better  read,  better  informed 
America.”  The  organization  (National  Library  Week, 
24  W.  40th  St.,  New  York  18)  has  just  issued  a  45-page 
brochure  filled  with  suggestions  for  local  observances, 
including  special  programs  for  schools. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Contemporary  Library  Design,  edited  by  Wayne  S.  Yenawine. 
Syracuse  University  Press,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  26pp.  Unpriced. 
(Essays  on  public,  school  and  university  library  design  which 
discuss  physical  layout,  construction,  lighting,  book  storage, 
etc.,  and  how  to  plan  them.) 


•  School  Plant 

Loads  of  good  information  and  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  for  school  plant  construction,  operation  and 
maintenance  can  be  found  in  a  new  book  by  David 
A.  Pierce,  consultant  architect  to  the  Ohio  State  Board 
of  Education. 

Did  you  know  that  walls  are  less  expensive  to  build 
and  maintain  than  windows?  Did  you  know  that  the 
main  factor  in  determining  the  most  economical  floor 
finish  to  use  is  not  the  initial  cost,  but  the  cost  of 
maintenance?  Did  you  know  that  acoustical  treatment 
of  a  building  is  uneconomical  and  not  usually  desir¬ 
able  in  a  school?  Or  that  all  building  materials  are 
good?  ( It’s  misuse  of  them  that  causes  trouble. ) 

These  are  some  of  the  points  Mr.  Pierce  makes  in 
what  adds  up  to  an  excellent  handbook  for  admin¬ 
istrators  and  school  building  committees.  Also  includ¬ 
ed  are  comparisons  of  installation  and  operating  costs 
for  lighting  systems,  heating  systems,  roofing,  fire- 
alarm  systems,  insulation,  fuels.  In  addition,  he  dis¬ 
cusses  architectural  plans,  financing,  construction 
materials  and  methods,  and  custodial  efficiency. 

Saving  Dollars  in  Building  Schools.  Reinhold  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corp.,  430  Park  Ave.,  New  York  22.  112pp. 
$5.95. 

Are  fire  insurance  rates  too  bigb  for  schools? 
Yes  —  definitely,  says  the  Association  of  School  Busi¬ 
ness  Officials.  The  situation  is  that  schools  have  com¬ 
paratively  few  fire  losses,  yet  insurance  companies 
insist  on  school  systems  paying  an  insurance  premium 
as  high,  or  nearly  as  high,  as  for  other  classes  of 
buildings  in  which  fire  losses  are  considerably  greater. 

The  ASBO  ( 1010  Church  St.,  Evanston,  Ill. )  recent¬ 
ly  studied  the  problem  nationally  and  recommended 
state  or  local  action  to  lower  premiums.  Among  the 
recommendations:  a  professional  appraisal  of  all 
property  every  two  years,  exclusive  use  of  the  blanket 
type  of  policy,  use  of  the  90  per  cent  coinsurance 
clause  in  policies,  elimination  of  hazards,  planning  new 
buildings  with  an  eye  to  insurance  costs,  and  frequent 
fire  inspections.  School  districts  are  urged  to  draw  up 
their  own  insurance  specifications,  rather  than  depend 
on  an  agent,  and  then  to  seek  competitive  bids.  Copies 
of  the  study  (Fire  Insurance  Principles  and  Practices, 
Bulletin  No.  18,  88pp.)  are  free  to  members,  $2  for 
nonmembers. 
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•  Panoratna 


illinois  State  police,  attempting  to  institute  a 
school  bus  safety  program  in  the  Chicago  suburbs, 
have  discovered  they  have  little  or  no  enforcement 
power.  When  they  began  calling  hazardous  over¬ 
crowding  to  the  attention  of  school  principals,  they 
discovered  that  policy  of  the  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  not  state  law,  governs  the  operation 
of  school  buses.  And  overcrowding,  the  principals 
complain,  is  unavoidable,  due  to  shortages  of  funds 
and  other  problems.  Then  a  little-known  amendment 
to  the  traffic  regulations  came  to  light,  which  permits 
motorists  to  pass  a  school  bus  if  it  is  unloading  or 
loading  children  in  a  “business  or  residential  district”— 
in  other  words,  nearly  anywhere.  The  state  police, 
with  the  support  of  local  chiefs  and  the  Cook  County 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  now  are  calling  for 
a  new  and  uniform  set  of  laws. 


Ifiassachusetts  Amherst  College  announced  a 
plan  last  month  to  give  lazy  students  a  “leave  of  ab¬ 
sence”  to  make  up  their  minds  about  the  value  of  col¬ 
lege  and  their  courses  of  study.  Thus  a  student  whose 
record  and  test  scores  show  him  capable  of  doing  A 
or  B  work,  but  who  is  getting  only  C’s,  could  be  asked 
to  take  a  year  off.  When  the  year  is  up,  he  would  be 
allowed  to  return  in  good  standing. 


fftssotiri  U.  S.  education  must  make  room  for  the 
student  who  is  often  regarded  as  a  “trouble-maker”  be¬ 
cause  of  his  inquiring  mind,  the  Assn,  of  American 
Colleges  was  told  in  Kansas  City  last  month.  Dr. 
George  Boas,  professor  emeritus  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  said,  “You  will  not  have  c.xcellence  if  a 
man  does  not  feel  free  to  ask  any  question  whatsoever, 
whether  it  impinges  upon  vested  scientific  authority 
or  on  theology  or  politics.  You  will  not  have  excel¬ 
lence  if  a  student  is  made  to  feel  that  he  no  longer  be¬ 
longs  to  the  group  once  he  spends  more  time  in  the 
library  than  on  the  football  field.”  Throughout  his¬ 
tory,  he  added,  it  has  been  the  trouble-makers  who 
“think,  do  and  achieve.” 


Jersey  The  Newark  School  Department, 
seeking  candidates  for  teaching  and  supervisory  posi¬ 
tions,  tried  a  nationwide  newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  —  and  found  that  it  paid  ofiF,  Help  wanted  ads 
were  placed  in  nine  large  newspapers  as  far  west  as 
Denver  and  as  far  south  as  Alabama.  As  a  result,  some 
750  candidates  took  competitive  exams  in  December, 
a  third  more  than  the  average  for  recent  years.  Some 
of  these  came  from  such  distant  places  as  Texas, 
Michigan,  Indiana  and  Alabama. 


Washinyton,  D.  C.  The  first  three  states  to  get 
Federal  funds  for  improving  educational  statistics 
under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  are  Con¬ 
necticut,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Mexico. 
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jVeti?  Classroom  Material 

Health  Film  Series  for  Hygiene  Classes  .  .  . 
in  color  is  presented  on  9  films.  Subjects  such  as 
the  human  body,  malaria,  vaccination,  T.B.,  di¬ 
sease  and  how  it  travels  are  covered.  Prices  range 
from  $49.29  to  $91.20;  length  of  reels  from  9  to 
13  minutes.  From  United  World  Films  Inc.,  Gov’t. 
Dept.,  1445  Park  Ave.,  New  York  29.  Apply. 

Language  Art  Activities  ...  for  grades  1 
through  8  are  listed  in  Tips  and  Games  for  the 
Classroom  Teacher  of  Elementary  Language  Arts. 
Contains  suggestions  for  classroom  activities  used 
successfully  by  elementary  teachers  to  stimulate 
interest.  From  Metropolitan  School  Study  Council, 
525  W.  120th  St.,  New  York  27.  Single  copies  SOt*; 
five  copies  $2.00. 

Guidebook  for  A  Dancer  ...  is  Young  Dancers 
Career  Book  written  by  professional  dancer  Regina 
J.  Woody.  Gives  sound  advice  on  almost  any 
question  or  problem  likely  to  confront  a  would-be 
careerist  in  ballet  or  modem  dance.  Dutton  &  Co., 
300  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10.  185pp.  $3.50, 

Useful  Library  Reference  Rook  ...  is  The 
University  Atlas,  1958  edition.  Usual  material  plus 
15  pages  of  climatic  graphs  and  maps  of  popula¬ 
tion  density;  geological,  soil,  rainfall  and  vegeta¬ 
tion  maps.  Excellent  for  social  studies,  history  and 
geography  classes.  From  Denoyer-Geppert  Co., 
5235  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago  40.  9x11  inches. 
Maps.  176pp.  Index  88pp.  $7.50. 

Social  Studies  Classes  ...  in  elementary  and 
junior  high  can  use  a  filmstrip  set  on  Australia, 
Indonesia,  and  the  Philippines.  Daily  life,  differ¬ 
ences  due  to  environment,  transportation  and  rec¬ 
reation  are  shown  in  252  pictures.  Maps  and 
photos  clarify  geographical  aspects.  From  Jam 
Handy  Organization,  2821  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  De¬ 
troit  11.  Color.  Complete  series  $36.50.  Individual 
strips  $5.75. 

Jerusalem  Under  Siege  .  .  .  provides  background 
for  Jubal  and  the  Prophet  by  Frieda  Clark  Hyman. 
The  prophet  is  Jeremiah;  Jubal  is  a  high  priest’s 
son.  Jeremiah’s  influence  on  the  boy  makes  him 
realize  his  pro-Egyptian  father  has  misled  Israel. 
For  ages  11  to  15.  Covenant  Book  from  Farrar, 
Straus  and  Cudahv,  101  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  3. 
Ulus.  175pp.  $2.95. 

Audio-Visual  Equipment  of  all  Kinds  ...  is 
listed  in  The  Audio-Visual  Equipment  Directory. 
Projectors,  recorders,  players,  screens  of  all  kinds; 
accessories  and  specialized  eiiuipment.  Includes 
prices,  specifications  and  photos.  From  National 
Audio-Visual  Ass’n.,  Inc.,  Fairfax,  Va.  225pp. 
$4.75. 

How  To  Build  A  Skyscraper  .  .  .  step  by  step 
is  described  in  a  primary  grade  book  by  Yen 
Liang.  The  Skyscraper  shows  how  it  is  done  with 
clear  illustrations  in  two  colors.  From  Lippincott 
Co.,  E.  Washington  Sq.,  Philadelphia  5.  48pp. 
$2.95. 

An  IGY  Report  for  Students  .  .  .  Science  Ex¬ 
plores  Our  World  by  Hugh  Odishaw  contains  cur¬ 
rent  material  for  science  classes  in  junior  high 
and  high  school.  Auroras,  cosmic  rays,  glaciers, 
gravity,  meteorolo^,  seismology,  rockets  and 
satellites,  etc.,  are  discussed  in  the  light  of  recent 
IGY  discoveries.  From  Wesleyan  University  Press, 
Education  Center,  Columbus  16,  Ohio.  48pp. 
Paper.  Ulus.  15<^  ea.  in  lots  of  10  or  more. 
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